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There are two main topics in the book by Dr. Cobb. First “contingency plan- 
ning for economic warfare and the anticipated use of Alrmed] Mlerchant] 
C[ruisers]” (p. 228). Second, a national “strategic culture,” within which there 
operated a “policy community” on maritime trade. Cobb goes into much 
detail about aspects of these things, for instance AMC design, planning com- 
mittees, and numbers of the individuals—often, but not always, naval officers 
(retired as well as serving)—who were part of his community. 

His task is therefore one of linking ideas, people, ships, and policy- 
making: this is of course a highly desirable aim, but is of its nature highly 
complicated, and the strength of the whole depends crucially on the strength 
of the linkages. Initially, the reader assumes two particular links are being 
made between culture and community, on the one hand, and policy on 
the other. First there is the idea that one can identify naval policy inten- 
tions through studying the kinds of naval materiel produced, and it is 
articulated both in the foreword by Andrew Lambert and subsequently by 
Cobb. However, reading back motives from apparent fruits is itself very dif- 
ficult, prone to wishful thinking and mere assertion: one might recall John 
Ruskin’s fanciful reading of the nature of early Venetian society from the 
stones of the cathedral on Torcello, much of which he afterwards foreswore. 
Fortunately, though, Cobb seems to change ground as he goes on, and 
eventually (p. 259) we are told that ship specifications altered over time 
because the enemy and the strategic situation changed, a notable validation 
of pragmatism. 

The second possible link is implicit in the expression “policy commu- 
nity”: that is, something which makes policy. But he avoids actually saying 
that, and it seems rather we are to see the community as one in which naval 
policy ideas circulate. It is apparent from what he says that the “policy com- 
munity” can disagree internally, sometimes vehemently; the details he gives 
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show rather less a community than a set of lobbies, or even simply a naval 
chattering class. Moreover, other overlapping communities appear later in 
the book—maritime and legal ones—and we are anyway told that naval offi- 
cer culture was different from others. Where in all this does discussion come 
to the point of decision? The answer appears to be a rather traditional one, 
for the most part. From chapter 2 Cobb engages himself in the necessary 
business of looking at what goes on in the Admiralty. He can be a little 
loose about what identifies Admiralty opinion. He does not comment when 
the Admiralty Board reserves its position on policy when giving instructions 
to committees. But he does look to senior men in the Admiralty, rather than 
extended groups, as being key; and he does rely on Board minutes, those 
annoyingly brief cynosures. 

At the end, though, a broad connexion is offered between action and 
the strategic culture. However, that culture was based on history, geography, 
and simple military realities, which offered only so many possibilities to the 
naval power when confronting a land power. In short, one gathers, British 
strategic culture was that of the whale when facing the elephant. Here, as 
earlier, the effect of the book is rather impressionistic. Still, the author offers 
an interesting journey, thanks in part to the amount of information, including 
summaries of reports as well as the useful short biographies, though the 
prospective reader ought to be advised that sudden changes of topic, and 
the lack of a list of abbreviations, can make the book somewhat demanding. 

Turning to the second book, we enter what might almost be a differ- 
ent world—and here one does not so much refer to the swing from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific but rather an abrupt change from a time of British 
naval domination to one where the Royal Navy had suddenly become the 
junior partner. Dr. Robb-Webb looks at a topic about which relatively little 
has been published. The British Pacific Fleet (BPF) of 1945 was the most 
powerful sent into action by the Royal Navy in the Second World War, yet 
often appears merely as an afterthought in accounts. That is perhaps reason- 
able enough if one considers its great inferiority to the United States fleets 
it operated alongside, but slights the relatively great national effort needed 
to maintain it, what it was able to achieve militarily, and in the end most 
important, the consequences. 

Here it should be said that operations and their effects are what concern 
the author. One looks elsewhere, say, for the BPF and naval engineering 
or the details of Pacific logistics.' Nor is there much on the postwar re- 
arrangement of the Admiralty to cope with the enhanced importance of the 
air (though the report of Mr. Justice Evershed is referred to). But a focus on 
operations does not mean mere “sharp-end” narrative: rather we have analy- 
sis at four different levels, grand strategic, strategic, operational, and tactical. 
Moreover, the author emphasizes the importance of what these operations 
brought to the Royal Navy. Here he links the new practices and technology of 
carrier operations, extant by 1945, with the warm working relations between 
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officers in the two naval Services. Both were of immediate importance in 
cementing the alliance, but had other consequences, too, which outlasted 
the war. Doctrine was laid down for the R.N., and later in the 1940s, when 
the development of the Cold War brought the two Services back into close 
operational co-operation, continuing common practice, and lasting lines of 
friendship and good feeling meant the two sides could largely take up again 
where they had left off. This continuation post-war, after the false caesura 
of 1945, one should note, is both vital to Robb-Webb’s purpose, and the 
greatest contribution made by his book. 

If there is a large separation in time and space, and the role of the 
R.N. had greatly diminished, there is still a great deal to connect the topics 
of the two books. First, in both cases we are distant from the traditional 
exercise of sea power through seeking decisive battle with the enemy fleet. 
That is obvious enough with war against commerce, but applies also in the 
case of the BPF, since by the time it appeared in the Pacific the Japanese 
navy had already been largely destroyed. And as Robb-Webb argues (though 
the idea goes back, as he says, at least to A. J. Marder’), it seems probable 
the main reason for sending that fleet had been not so much to damage 
Japan as to reinforce the alliance with the United States. Thus the quotation 
from Sir Julian Corbett that appears in Cobb’s conclusion applies equally to 
Robb-Webb’s topic: “a bigoted adherence to it [the destruction of the enemy 
fleet] may become pedantry and ruin the higher strategy of the campaign” 
(Cobb, p. 260). Furthermore, both books make apparent the sheer flexi- 
bility of naval power, and how necessary that is given the great changes 
in circumstances possible between planning during peacetime and eventual 
war. To the degree that implies pragmatism, policy-making is discouraged, 
but still remains necessary. Indeed, policy-making ultimately constitutes the 
main link between the two volumes—perhaps only to be expected given the 
title of the series to which both belong. 

Not, though, that we are talking about quite the same kind of policy- 
making. By 1939 it had changed significantly in certain ways. For one thing, 
it had become far more complicated, with not just many additional matters 
to decide on, but more individuals were part of the decision-making (as 
against discussion by observers). Moreover, for some time resources were 
tighter than in the previous conflict, yet more were needed. Thus ques- 
tions of supply became ever more engrossing, entailing broader webs of 
administration and policy, first within British government and society, but 
then spanning parts of the empire and ultimately gathering in Washington. 
What all this led to was what we might describe as “Cloud” decision-making. 
However, for decisions to be made, there had to be connexions within the 
Cloud. Some existed in the form of central secretariats, committees, and liai- 
son organisations, more elaborate than in the First World War, and others 
emerged. But the ones provided by military men in active service could 
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bring a particular concentration of purpose and of doctrine. They could also 
have chronological staying-power, acting as a bridge into post-war years. 

What is very apparent in Robb-Webb’s book is the crucial role of hands- 
on experience in the creation of the military linkage that concerns him. Thus, 
even with much paper knowledge of what the US Navy had been doing 
there, R.N. officers often found it very difficult to anticipate the extraordinary 
difficulties of providing logistical support for extended operations in the 
Pacific. Only when faced with trying to maintain cranky machinery in old 
supply vessels, or keeping warships designed for the North Atlantic at sea 
in equatorial conditions for a month and more, or trying to deal—thousands 
of miles from home bases—with the multitudinous knock-on effects of the 
breakdown of one vital tanker, did the scale of the task become appar- 
ent. It also took regular acquaintance with the fearsome example of the US 
Pacific Fleet in 1944-45 to make it quite clear that not just regular training 
but actual air combat experience in the theatre were vital to achieving full 
fighting efficiency. That combat experience was also fundamental in formu- 
lating operational doctrine. Furthermore, it underpinned smooth and cordial 
relations with the ally. Doubtless much good came simply from the British 
being there, publicly sharing the burden; but there were enormous added 
benefits to the alliance, and to mutual respect, that the BPF was able to show 
it could swiftly learn the basics of the new job, and make a valuable contri- 
bution. Finally, experience was fundamental to sensible policy-making. That 
had previously been discovered with regard to maritime air policy: it was one 
of the strengths of the inter-war US Navy that there were senior aviators at 
the top levels of the naval administration. And the beneficial role of BPF vet- 
erans in postwar policy-making is shown well by Robb-Webb. It can be seen 
in top-level discussions, as in the July/September 1948 Admiralty minutes, 
where the First Sea Lord, Vice Chief of Naval Staff, Fifth Sea Lord, Director 
of Plans, and Director of Tactical and Staff Duties, together brought to bear 
not just long-term planning considerations (themselves of great importance, 
one should note), but also personal experience of war in both major oceans. 
In some ways of even more interest is the way that policy could be cre- 
ated somewhat lower-down, by the co-operation of R.N. and USN officers 
in the Pacific, and by the same, subsequently, when the Cold War brought 
them together again. By the latter stage, there was a common trust and— 
as important—common attitudes and practices, and these meant common 
policy could evolve. 

This kind of thing was scarcely entirely novel: war has regularly had 
such effects, at least on a basic level. It can be seen in the First War in the 
R.N. active naval officer corps, brought together by the experience of fighting 
the war, and how these “users” afterwards descended upon the Admiralty to 
impose common practices and ideas. But it was more intense in the Second 
World War, in part due to the greater pace of technology by then, and can 
be observed in various cases, for instance in intelligence: a book on that 
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topic by Richard J. Aldrich shows much of the same kind of postwar carry- 
over of war experience into policy and action which Robb-Webb describes, 
though one should note an interesting point is made there, with various 
bits of evidence, that wartime US/UK bonhomie could be artificial.* What 
one concludes is that a close sense of community among serving officers, 
reinforced by a deeply instilled set of practical albeit perhaps narrow ideas, 
might make possible the kind of “policy community” that could act as well 
as think alike. 


C. I. Hamilton 
London, UK 
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